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A  numerical  and  experimental  investigation  of  a  burner  operating  in  MILD  combustion 
regime  and  fed  with  methane  and  methane-hydrogen  mixtures  (with  hydrogen  content  up 
to  20%  by  wt.)  is  presented.  Numerical  simulations  are  performed  with  two  different 
combustion  models,  i.e.  the  ED/FR  and  EDC  models,  and  three  kinetic  mechanisms,  i.e. 
global,  DRM-19  and  GRI-3.0.  Moreover,  the  influence  of  molecular  diffusion  on  the  predic¬ 
tions  is  assessed.  Results  evidence  the  need  of  a  detailed  chemistry  approach,  especially 
with  H2,  to  capture  the  volumetric  features  of  MILD  combustion.  The  inclusion  of  molecular 
diffusion  influences  the  prediction  of  H2  distribution;  however,  the  effects  on  the  temper¬ 
ature  field  and  on  the  major  species  are  negligible  for  the  present  MILD  combustion  system. 
A  simple  NO  formation  mechanism  based  on  the  thermal  and  prompt  routes  is  found  to 
provide  NO  emissions  in  relatively  good  agreement  with  experimental  observations  only 
when  applied  on  temperature  fields  obtained  with  the  EDC  model  and  detailed  chemistry. 
©  2008  International  Association  for  Hydrogen  Energy.  Published  by  Elsevier  Ltd.  All  rights 

reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

Hydrogen  is  a  promising  energy  carrier  for  the  future,  as,  unlike 
electricity,  it  can  be  relatively  easily  stored  and,  unlike  hydro¬ 
carbons,  it  does  not  cause  any  local  C02  emission.  In  particular, 
the  use  of  H2-enriched  fuels  has  received  attention  as  such 
fuels  may  be  obtained  in  a  cheaper  and  “cleaner”  manner  than 
pure  H2,  ensuring  both  economical  and  environmental  bene¬ 
fits.  For  instance  H2-enriched  fuels  may  be  derived  from  the 
gasification  of  solid  fuels,  including  C02  neutral  fuels  such  as 
biomasses.  Moreover  H2-enriched  mixtures  represent  some¬ 
times  byproducts  of  industrial  processes  [1]. 


However,  some  problems  arise  from  the  utilization  of  such 
fuels  as  H2  shows  some  specific  properties  (high  laminar  flame 
speed,  high  adiabatic  flame  temperature  and  heating  value, 
large  flammability  range,  high  reactivity  and  short  delay  time) 
which  make  conventional  burners  unsuited.  In  fact,  when 
operating  with  diffusive  burners,  the  resulting  flames  are 
extremely  stable  due  to  the  wide  flammability  range  of  H2,  but 
NOx  emissions  are  too  large,  because  of  the  very  high 
temperatures  in  the  combustion  chamber.  On  the  other  hand, 
premixed  flames  burners  could  prevent  NOx  formation  by 
using  very  lean  mixtures,  but  this  could  produce  stability 
problems  and  flashback  phenomena.  Finally,  the  choice  of 
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Nomenclature 

k  turbulent  kinetic  energy,  m2  s"2 

kR  recirculation  degree 

mA  air  mass  flow  rate,  kg  s"1 

mF  fuel  mass  flow  rate,  kg  s"1 
mEG  mass  flow  rate  of  recirculating  exhaust  gases, 
kgs"1 

Qin  burner  input  power,  W 

r  radial  coordinate,  m 

T  temperature,  K 

w  mean  reaction  rate,  kgm"3  s"1 

x  axial  coordinate,  m 

Y  mass  fraction 

Y  mean  mass  fraction 


Y*  fine  structures  mass  fraction 

Y°  surrounding  state  mass  fraction 

Greek  symbols 

p  density  of  the  mixture,  kg  m"3 

eAIR  air  excess 

e  kinetic  energy  dissipation  rate,  m2  s”3 

v  kinematic  viscosity,  m2  s"1 

yA  mass  fraction  of  the  fine  structures 

t*  mean  residence  time  in  the  fine  structures,  s 

Subscripts 

k  species  index 

m  mixed  value,  referred  to  the  mixing  process  of 

fresh  and  flue  gases 


materials  becomes  critical  when  burning  H2,  because  of  the 
high  temperatures  reached  in  the  combustion  chamber. 

Therefore,  research  efforts  have  to  be  spent  to  re¬ 
conceptualize  the  burner  design  with  two  main  objectives:  i) 
to  upgrade  conventional  burners  and  combustion  chambers 
for  H2-enriched  fuels  and  ii)  to  design  and  develop  new 
devices  for  pure  H2  combustion  (switching  from  air  to  oxygen). 

Some  innovative  combustion  techniques  have  been 
proposed  recently.  Among  them,  flameless  combustion  [2]  or 
MILD  [3]  or  HITAC  [4]  is  particularly  appealing  as  it  ensures  high 
combustion  efficiencies  with  very  low  pollutants  emissions. 
MILD  combustion  occurs  when  reactants  are  heated  above 
their  self-ignition  temperature  and  a  strong  recirculation  of 
exhaust  gases  in  the  reaction  zone  lowers  oxygen  concentra¬ 
tion  far  below  the  atmospheric  value.  The  system  approaches 
perfectly  stirred  reactor  conditions  and  temperature  increase 
due  to  combustion  is  limited  to  a  few  hundred  Kelvin.  Thermal 
NOx  formation  is  largely  suppressed,  even  at  the  highest  air 
preheating,  because  of  the  reduced  temperature  peaks. 

Recently  some  efforts  have  been  spent  to  investigate  the 
suitability  of  MILD  combustion  with  H2-enriched  fuels. 

Medwell  et  al.  [5]  provided  detailed  measurements  of 
temperature,  OH  and  formaldehyde  for  a  turbulent  jet  of  GHJ 
H2  mixture  (1/1  by  vol.)  in  a  hot  and  diluted  coflow  emulating 
MILD  combustion  conditions.  The  authors  found  that 
a  decrease  of  02  content  in  the  coflow  leads  both  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  OH  levels,  related  to  the  smaller  temperatures,  and  to 
a  broadening  of  the  OH  layer.  More  recently  the  authors 
extended  a  similar  investigation  to  ethylene/H2  mixtures  [6]. 

Derudi  et  al.  [1]  used  a  lab-scale  burner  to  assess  the 
feasibility  of  MILD  combustion  for  a  byproduct  of  the  coke¬ 
making  process,  i.e.  the  coke  oven  gas  (COG),  which  is  typi¬ 
cally  constituted  by  a  CHVH2  mixture  with  a  composition  of 
40/60%  by  vol.  The  authors  observed  that  the  MILD  combus¬ 
tion  of  COG  requires  larger  jet  velocity  (thus  larger  recircula¬ 
tion  of  exhaust  gases)  with  respect  to  methane;  however 
stable  MILD  conditions  are  obtained  at  lower  temperatures. 

Sabia  et  al.  [7]  investigated  the  effect  of  H2  addition  (up  to 
a  mole  fraction  equal  to  0.9%)  on  the  MILD  combustion  of 
methane,  by  paying  attention  to  the  dynamic  features  of  the 
process.  The  small  amounts  of  H2  regard  its  use  as  “fuel 
enhancer”,  to  improve  the  characteristics  of  “poor”  mixtures. 


The  authors  performed  experiments  in  a  jet  stirred  reactor, 
which  were  validated  further  through  numerical  tools  for  the 
simulation  of  perfectly  stirred  reactor  conditions.  The  operating 
region  of  thermo-kinetics  oscillations,  i.e.  instabilities,  was  found 
to  decrease  with  increasing  H2  content;  however  the  importance 
of  irregular  and  double  oscillations  was  found  to  increase. 

Finally,  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  also  porous  radiant 
tube  burners  are  being  considered  for  the  MILD  combustion  of 
H2-enriched  fuels  [8],  but  such  a  technology  will  not  be 
considered  here  as  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work. 

As  emerged  from  the  above  review,  most  of  the  works  on 
MILD  combustion  of  H2  containing  fuels  are  aimed  at  investi¬ 
gating  particular  features  and  regard  lab-scale  devices.  However, 
there  is  lack  of  data  on  practical  industrial  devices,  which  need  to 
be  upgraded  to  allow  burning  H2-enriched  fuels.  Moreover,  being 
MILD  combustion  profoundly  influenced  by  fluid  dynamics,  it 
becomes  crucial  to  analyze  the  specific  burner  conditions. 

To  this  reason,  the  feasibility  of  MILD  combustion  with 
CHVH2  mixtures  in  a  real  industrial  burner  is  investigated 
both  experimentally  and  numerically.  The  burner  is  designed 
to  operate  in  MILD  combustion  when  fed  with  natural  gas  [9]. 
Since  the  industrial  characteristics  of  the  burner  prevent  from 
carrying  out  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  experimental 
characterization,  the  numerical  analysis  plays  a  fundamental 
role  in  the  understanding  of  the  combustion  features. 
Advanced  numerical  tools  (i.e.  computational  fluid  dynamics, 
CFD)  are  required  in  order  to  accurately  describe  the  thermal 
and  fluid-dynamic  fields  in  the  combustion  chamber.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  recognized  that  a  proper  choice  of  the  physical  sub¬ 
models,  such  as  turbulence/chemistry  interaction  models  and 
reaction  mechanisms,  is  mandatory  to  address  the  complex 
phenomena  which  condition  the  design  and  upgrade  of  the 
combustion  systems.  Therefore,  emphasis  is  devoted  to 
the  modeling  aspect,  and  in  particular  to  the  effect  of  the 
combustion  models  and  kinetic  mechanisms  on  the  temper¬ 
ature  distribution  and  NOx  formation  in  the  burner. 


2.  The  burner 

The  burner  is  self-recuperative,  with  a  nominal  power  of 
13  kW  [2,10].  Details  of  the  burner  may  be  found  elsewhere  [9], 
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however  a  brief  description  will  be  given  in  the  following  text 
for  clarity  of  representation.  A  longitudinal  section  of  the 
burner  is  reported  in  Fig.  1.  The  cylindrical  combustion 
chamber  (radius  =  0.045  m,  length  =  0.58  m)  is  delimited  by 
a  radiant  tube  closed  at  the  upper  end.  A  flame  tube  (radi¬ 
us  =  0.02  m,  length  =  0.41  m)  is  positioned  inside  the  burner 
and  promotes  the  internal  recirculation  of  exhaust  gases  into 
the  reaction  region  through  three  windows  placed  in  its 
bottom  part. 

The  use  of  such  recuperative  burners  is  widespread  in  the 
steel  industry  for  the  direct  and  indirect  (in  conjunction  with 
radiant  tubes)  heating  of  the  furnaces  devoted  to  the  steel 
thermal  treatments,  i.e.  annealing  process  [2].  The  burner 
under  investigation  represents  one  of  the  smallest  cut  for 
such  heating  applications,  in  terms  of  nominal  input  power; 
however  it  shows  specific  industrial  features  which  make  its 
experimental  investigation  more  complicated  and  less 
controlled  than  for  a  lab-scale  system. 

Outside  the  combustion  chamber,  and  coaxially  to  the 
radiant  tube,  an  Inconel®  shield  and  a  water  heat  exchanger 
are  placed  in  the  experimental  apparatus  to  replicate  the  real 
burner  working  conditions,  ensuring  heat  losses  towards  the 
surroundings.  Two  insulation  layers  cover  the  inner  and  outer 
surfaces  of  the  Inconel®  shield,  to  reduce  the  heat  transfer 
rate  (Fig.  1).  The  inlet  air  is  pre-heated  by  the  exhaust  gases  in 
a  corrugated  surface  heat  exchanger  (Fig.  1). 
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Fig.  1  -  Experimental  apparatus:  longitudinal  section  of  the 
burner  and  air-preheater. 


Fuel  and  air  are  fed  coaxially  into  the  combustion  chamber 
through  separated  jets.  The  fuel  is  fed  centrally,  whereas  air  is 
fed  from  an  annular  region.  It  is  the  momentum  of  the  inlet  air 
which  drives  the  entrainment  of  exhaust  gases  through  the 
recirculation  windows,  before  reaction  occurs.  The  burner  can 
be  characterized  by  a  recirculation  degree,  kR)  defined  as: 


(mF  +  mA) 

where  mEG  is  the  mass  flow  rate  of  the  exhaust  gases  recir¬ 
culating  into  the  reaction  zone,  whereas  mF  and  mA  represent 
the  fuel  and  mass  flow  rates  fed  to  the  burner.  The  value  of  kR 
was  evaluated  by  means  of  the  CFD  simulations  and  it  was 
found  to  be  around  130%  (Columns  VII,  Table  1).  Therefore,  the 
oxygen  mass  fraction  in  the  reaction  zone  (after  the  mixing  of 
the  air  and  flue  gases  streams)  was  found,  from  the  numerical 
simulations,  to  be  lowered  from  the  atmospheric  value  of 
0.232  to  about  0.12  (Column  VI,  Table  1),  allowing  the 
achievement  of  the  dilution  conditions  which  characterize  the 
MILD  combustion  regime. 

As  far  as  the  experimental  measurements  are  concerned, 
the  composition  of  exhaust  gases  are  available  as  well  as  the 
temperatures  along  the  radiant  tube  and  the  Inconel®  shield, 
both  of  them  equipped  with  a  series  of  thermocouples. 
Unfortunately,  no  measurements  could  be  made  inside  the 
burner  due  to  its  industrial  characteristics.  Therefore,  the 
validation  of  the  modeling  approach  is  solely  based  on  macro 
indicators,  such  as  NO  emissions  and  temperatures  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  radiant  tube,  provided  by  the  experi¬ 
mental  campaign. 

The  full  list  of  the  experimental  runs  performed  is  shown 
in  Table  1.  The  H2  content  of  the  CH4/H2  mixtures  was 
increased  up  to  5.5%  by  wt.  (32%  by  vol.). 


3.  Modeling  approach 

Numerical  simulations  were  performed  with  the  commercial 
code  Fluent  6.3  by  Ansys  Inc.  From  Table  1  it  can  be  observed 
that  runs  1-4  were  investigated  both  numerically  and  exper¬ 
imentally,  whereas  runs  5-6  were  simulated  only  numerically, 
to  study  the  effects  of  higher  concentrations  of  H2  in  the  fuel 
(up  to  20%  by  wt.)  on  the  results.  The  thermal  input,  Qin,  and 
air  excess  of  runs  5-6  were  set  to  make  them  directly 
comparable  to  runs  1  and  4. 

The  computational  domain  consists  of  a  fluid  domain, 
representing  the  burner  interior,  and  two  solid  domains,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  flame  and  radiant  tubes,  respectively.  As 
mentioned  in  Section  2,  the  flame  tube  is  equipped  with  three 


Table  1  -  Experimental  and  numerical  runs  investigated. 


Run  Qin  [kW]  mF  [kg/s]  YH2  £air  [%]  Y02,m  feR  [%]  CFD  Exp. 


1 

13.0 

2.61E-04 

0.000 

7.0 

0.118 

129 

X 

X 

2 

13.0 

2.50E-04 

0.020 

0 

0.110 

126 

X 

X 

3 

13.0 

2.50E-04 

0.041 

0 

0.120 

130 

X 

X 

4 

13.0 

2.40E-04 

0.055 

7.0 

0.117 

128 

X 

X 

5 

13.0 

2.27E-04 

0.100 

7.0 

0.118 

132 

X 

— 

6 

13.0 

2.01E-04 

0.200 

7.0 

0.120 

136 

X 

— 
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windows  for  the  recirculation  of  exhaust  gases.  Therefore,  a  3D 
model  should  be  adopted  to  properly  describe  the  recirculation 
process.  However,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  role  of  the 
combustion  model  and  kinetic  mechanism  on  the  results,  a  2D 
computational  model  was  adopted,  to  reduce  the  CPU  time 
associated  with  the  numerical  simulations.  The  authors  are 
aware  of  the  error  deriving  from  this  assumption,  being  the 
recirculation  degree  provided  a  2D  model  overestimated  by 
10-15%  with  respect  to  a  3D  model  [9].  However,  this  approx¬ 
imation  was  considered  acceptable  for  the  present  study,  to 
allow  the  implementation  of  detailed  kinetic  mechanisms. 

A  set  of  four  2D  grids  with  a  number  of  cells  ranging  from 
15,000  to  40,000  was  investigated.  Although  it  was  not  possible 
to  perform  a  classic  Richardson  extrapolation,  being  the  grid 
spacing  non-uniform,  the  values  of  different  output  variables, 
i.e.  temperature  and  major  species,  were  monitored  to  guide 
the  selection  of  the  computational  grid.  The  selected  grid  is 
structured  and  non-uniform,  and  it  consists  of  19,000  hexa¬ 
hedrons  (~316  x  60  volumes).  A  higher  resolution  was  adop¬ 
ted  in  the  near  burner  region  and  along  the  axis,  to  properly 
describe  the  reaction  region;  moreover,  the  air  and  fuel  ducts 
were  extended  50  mm  upstream  to  ensure  the  flow  to  be  fully 
developed  at  the  burner  exit. 

As  far  as  the  boundary  conditions  are  concerned,  two  user 
defined  functions  were  coupled  with  the  code  in  order  to  make 
the  burner  model  self-sufficient.  The  air  inlet  temperature 
was  evaluated  as  a  function  of  the  exhaust  gases  temperature, 
using  an  empirical  correlation  available  from  the  burner 
supplier.  Moreover,  particular  attention  was  paid  to  the 
boundary  conditions  of  the  radiant  tube.  As  it  was  pointed  out 
in  Section  2,  the  main  mode  of  operation  of  the  burner  is  by 
radiation  towards  the  surroundings.  It  becomes,  then,  crucial 
to  properly  capture  the  radiative  heat  flux  emitted  in  order  to 
close  the  energy  balance  in  the  burner.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
code  was  coupled  with  a  subroutine  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
heat  exchange  between  the  coaxial  cylindrical  shields  repre¬ 
senting  the  radiant  tube,  the  internal  and  external  insulation 
layers  of  the  Inconel®  shield  and  the  water  jacket.  Details  of 
the  subroutine  are  reported  in  Galletti  et  al.  [9].  The  subroutine 
was  found  to  perform  satisfactorily,  providing  temperature 
profiles  at  the  radiant  tube  catching  the  experimentally 
measured  temperatures,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Favre-averaged  Navier-Stokes  equations  were  solved  using 
the  standard  k-s  turbulence  model.  The  Discrete  Ordinate  (DO) 
radiation  model  was  used  with  a  number  of  directions  solved 
equal  to  sixteen.  The  radiation  properties  of  the  reacting 
mixture  were  taken  into  account  with  the  Weighted-Sum-of- 
Grey-Gases  (WSGG)  model,  by  using  the  coefficients  proposed 
by  Smith  et  al.  [11]. 

Details  about  the  turbulence/chemistry  interaction 
models,  the  kinetic  mechanisms  and  the  approach  used  to 
model  NO  formation  are  given  below.  Also,  a  brief  discussion 
regarding  the  approach  used  to  account  for  molecular  diffu¬ 
sion  effects  is  provided. 

3.1.  Turbulence/chemistry  interaction  models 

Turbulence/chemistry  interactions  have  been  modeled  with 
two  different  approaches:  the  Eddy  Dissipation/Finite  Rate 
(ED/FR)  model  and  the  Eddy  Dissipation  Concept  (EDC).  Fast 


Fig.  2  -  Measured  and  computed  temperature  profiles  along 
the  radiant  tube  for  two  different  burner  loads,  i.e. 

Qin,i  =  8.5  and  Qin>2  =  9.5  kW. 


chemistry  approaches  (such  as  ED  or  Flamelet)  were  not 
considered  as  it  is  recognized  that  MILD  combustion  requires 
finite  rate  chemistry  models  [12,13]. 

According  to  the  ED/FR  model  both  a  mixing  rate  [14],  ED, 
and  an  Arrhenius  rate,  uJk  FR,  based  on  the  mean  properties,  are 
evaluated  and  the  smallest  one  is  chosen  as  the  mean  reaction 
rate  for  the  reacting  species,  i.e.  =  min(uJfeED,  uJfeFR). 
However,  the  ED/FR  model  can  handle  only  global  kinetic 
mechanisms,  being  the  turbulent  rate  the  same  for  all  the 
reactions.  Therefore,  if  detailed  chemistry  is  taken  into 
account,  the  ED/FR  model  will  likely  produce  incorrect  results 
since  the  rate  of  production/destruction  of  the  species  has  to 
be  controlled  by  the  Arrhenius  parameters  through  an  accu¬ 
rate  description  of  turbulence/chemistry  interactions.  More¬ 
over,  the  use  of  an  ED/FR  approach  for  detailed  kinetic 
schemes  could  lead  to  numerical  instabilities  as  it  could  result 
in  sudden  variations  of  the  controlling  rates  within  the  reac¬ 
tion  zone.  Such  consideration  may  become  particularly 
important  in  MILD  combustion,  due  to  the  enhanced  turbulent 
mixing  levels. 

Subsequently,  the  Eddy  Dissipation  Concept  (EDC)  by 
Magnussen  [15,16]  was  used  to  take  into  account  detailed 
chemistry.  According  to  EDC,  combustion  occurs  in  the 
regions  of  the  flow  where  the  dissipation  of  turbulent  kinetic 
energy  takes  place.  Such  regions  are  denoted  as  fine  struc¬ 
tures  and  they  can  be  described  as  perfectly  stirred  reactors 
(PSR).  The  mass  fraction  of  the  fine  structures,  y?,  and  the 
mean  residence  time  of  the  fluid  within  the  fine  structures,  t*, 
are  provided  by  an  energy  cascade  model,  which  describes  the 
energy  dissipation  process  as  a  function  of  the  characteristic 
scales: 

/j/\  1/2 

t*  =  0.41  A  J  (2) 

and 

^,3(gf  PI 

where  v  is  the  kinematic  viscosity  and  e  is  the  dissipation  of 
turbulent  kinetic  energy,  k. 
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The  mean  source  term  in  the  conservation  equation  for  the 
feth  species  is  modeled  as: 


wk 


-pii  (Y*  -  Y0 
**  (i-r?) 


where  p  denotes  the  density  of  the  mixture,  YjJ  is  the  mass 
fraction  of  the  feth  species  in  the  fine  structures  and  Yk 
represents  the  mean  mass  fraction  of  the  feth  species  between 
the  fine  structures  and  the  surrounding  state.  The  value  of  Yj? 
is  obtained  using: 

Yfe  =  +  (1  -  yDA°  (5) 


Within  the  context  of  MILD  combustion,  the  EDC  hypothesis  is 
expected  to  provide  satisfactory  results,  the  system 
approaching  perfectly  stirred  conditions  due  to  the  intense 
recirculation  promoted  by  the  internal  aerodynamics.  More¬ 
over,  the  effect  of  combustion  process  on  turbulence  is 
expected  to  be  less  important  than  in  a  traditional  flame,  due 
to  the  flattening  of  the  local  temperature  gradients. 


3.2.  Kinetic  mechanisms 

Three  different  kinetic  mechanisms  were  used  to  describe  the 
oxidation  of  methane/hydrogen  mixtures.  Global  kinetic  rates 
were  applied  with  the  ED/FR  model  for  both  CH4  [17]  and  H2 
[18].  When  using  the  EDC  model,  the  global  reaction  approach 
was  compared  to  two  detailed  mechanisms,  the  DRM-19  [20] 
and  the  GRI-3.0  [21].  The  DRM-19  mechanism  is  a  subset  of  the 


GRI-1.2  [22]  full  mechanism,  developed  to  obtain  the  smallest 
set  of  reactions  needed  to  reproduce  closely  the  main 
combustion  characteristics  predicted  by  the  full  mechanism, 
i.e.  ignition  delays  and  laminar  flame  speeds.  It  consists  of  19 
species,  plus  Ar  and  N2,  for  a  total  of  84  reversible  reactions. 
The  GRI-3.0  mechanism  was  implemented  without  the  NOx 
reactions,  resulting  in  219  reversible  reactions  involving  36 
chemical  species. 

3.3.  NO  modeling  approach 

Thermal  NO  formation  was  modeled  using  a  Finite  Rate  (FR) 
approach  and  a  simplified  one-step  kinetic  mechanism, 
available  in  the  code  [19]  and  obtained  from  the  Zeldovich 
scheme  by  assuming  a  steady  state  for  the  N  radicals  and 
relating  the  O  radical  concentration  to  that  of  oxygen  by  means 
of  the  dissociation  reaction  [23].  Similarly,  prompt  NO  forma¬ 
tion  from  methane  was  modeled  following  De  Soete  [24].  For 
both  thermal  and  prompt  NO  formations,  the  Arrhenius 
equation  was  integrated  over  a  probability  density  function 
(PDF)  for  temperature  in  order  to  take  into  account  the  effect  of 
turbulent  fluctuations  on  the  mean  reaction  rates  [19]. 

3.4.  Effect  of  molecular  diffusion 

The  influence  of  molecular  diffusion  on  the  results  was  also 
investigated,  as  indicated  by  Christo  and  Dally  [13].  The  clas¬ 
sical  approach  used  in  turbulent  combustion  modeling,  which 
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Fig.  3  -  Temperature  distribution  in  the  burner  fed  with  CH4  (Run  1,  Table  1),  predicted  by  (a)  ED/FR  with  global  chemistry,  (b) 
EDC  with  global  chemistry,  (c)  EDC  with  DRM-19  and  (d)  EDC  with  GRI-3.0.  Radial  profiles  of  temperature  at  different  axial 
locations  along  the  axis,  i.e.  (e)  x  =  0.15  m,  (f)  x  =  0.25  m,  (g)  x  =  0.35  m,  predicted  by  different  combustion  models  and 
kinetic  mechanisms.  Burner  load:  13  kW. 
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assumes  a  constant  turbulent  Schmidt  number  (equal  to  0.7) 
and  neglects  the  molecular  contribution  to  the  diffusion  flux, 
was  compared  to  the  detailed  specification  of  the  laminar 
diffusion  properties.  To  this  purpose,  the  binary  diffusion 
coefficients  were  calculated  following  the  kinetic  theory  and 
a  modification  of  the  Chapman-Enskog  formula  [25].  Then,  an 
effective  diffusion  coefficient  of  the  species  in  the  mixture 
was  obtained  by  applying  the  Wilke’s  mixing  rule  [26].  The 
influence  of  molecular  diffusion  was  investigated  in  the 
numerical  simulations  carried  out  with  the  EDC  model  and 
the  DRM-19  kinetic  mechanism. 


4.  Results 

The  results  of  the  CFD  analysis  of  the  self-recuperative  burner 
are  presented  and  discussed  with  three  main  objectives:  i)  to 
investigate  the  effect  of  turbulence/chemistry  interaction 
models  and  kinetic  mechanism  on  the  result,  ii)  to  examine 
the  effect  of  H2  addition  to  the  fuel  on  the  temperature 
distributions  and  NO  formation  and  iii)  to  assess  the  influence 
of  molecular  diffusion  on  the  numerical  results. 

4.1.  Effect  of  turbulence/chemistry  interaction  models 

and  kinetic  mechanisms 

Fig.  3(a-d)  shows  the  contour  plot  of  temperature  in  the  burner 
fed  with  CH4  (Run  1,  Table  1),  obtained  with  different  turbulence/ 


chemistry  interactions  models  and  kinetic  mechanisms.  It  can  be 
observed  how  the  ED/FR  model  (Fig.  3(a))  shows  the  presence  of 
a  lifted  flame,  with  a  well-defined  high  temperature  region  and 
maximum  temperatures  close  to  the  adiabatic  flame  tempera¬ 
ture  (~2500K).  If  the  EDC  model  with  global  chemistry  is 
employed  (Fig.  3(b)),  the  resulting  temperature  distribution 
denotes  an  extension  of  the  reaction  zone  to  a  larger  portion  of 
the  available  volume  in  the  burner.  Moreover,  the  “flame” 
appears  to  be  more  lifted,  thus  showing  the  effect  of  the 
combustion  model  on  the  ignition  process.  However,  only  when 
considering  the  DRM-19  (Fig.  3(c))  and  the  GRI-3.0  (Fig.  3(d))  kinetic 
mechanisms,  a  uniform  temperature  distribution,  expected 
when  operating  in  MILD  combustion  regime,  is  observed  in  the 
burner.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  results  provided  by  the  two 
detailed  kinetic  mechanisms  are  in  very  good  agreement, 
maximum  temperatures  differing  by  just  20  K. 

Such  considerations  can  be  quantitatively  confirmed  by 
the  analysis  of  the  radial  profiles  of  temperature  at  different 
locations,  x,  along  the  burner  axis  (Fig.  3(e-g)).  It  can  be 
observed  how  the  ED/FR  model  predicts  a  very  large  temper¬ 
ature  peak  at  the  axial  location  x  =  0.15  m  (Fig.  3(e)).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  EDC  model  with  global  chemistry  provides 
results  which  do  not  significantly  deviate  from  the  profiles 
obtained  with  the  detailed  mechanisms.  This  result  suggests 
that  the  near  burner  behavior  is  largely  affected  by  the  ability 
of  the  turbulence/chemistry  interaction  model  to  capture  the 
ignition  process.  As  the  distance  from  the  burner  exit 
increases  (Fig.  3(f,  g)),  the  influence  of  the  kinetic  mechanisms 
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Fig.  4  -  Temperature  distribution  in  the  burner  fed  with  CH4/H2  (Run  4,  Table  1)  predicted  by  (a)  ED/FR  with  global  chemistry, 
(b)  EDC  with  global  chemistry,  (c)  EDC  with  DRM-19  and  (d)  EDC  with  GRI-3.0.  Radial  profiles  of  temperature  at  different  axial 
locations  along  the  axis,  i.e.  (e)  x  =  0.075  m,  (f)  x  =  0.15  m,  (g)  x  =  0.25  m,  predicted  by  different  combustion  models  and 
kinetic  mechanisms.  Burner  load:  13  kW.  H2  mass  fraction  in  the  fuel:  5.5%. 
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on  the  heat  release  and,  hence,  on  the  temperature  distribu¬ 
tion  becomes  significant,  leading  to  the  overlap  of  the  profiles 
provided  by  the  ED/FR  and  EDC  models  with  global  chemistry. 
Regarding  the  detailed  kinetic  mechanisms,  the  DRM-19  and 
GRI-3.0  mechanisms  are  almost  collapsed  onto  a  single  line 
and  provide  a  homogeneous  temperature  distribution  in  the 
burner,  without  local  peaks. 

Fig.  4(a-d)  shows  the  contour  plots  of  temperature  in  the 
burner  fed  with  a  mixture  containing  a  H2  mass  fraction  equal 
to  5.5%  (Run  4,  Table  1).  In  such  conditions,  the  use  of  the  ED/FR 
model  (Fig.  4(a))  shows  a  strong  influence  of  H2  reactivity  on 
the  temperature  distribution.  The  reaction  zone  is  attached  to 
the  burner  and  the  “flame”  shape  resembles  that  of  a  typical 
diffusion  flame.  If  the  EDC  model  is  employed  (Fig.  4(b)),  the 
reaction  zone  is  no  longer  attached  to  the  burner  but  shifted 
downstream  along  the  axis.  Again,  when  the  detailed  kinetic 
mechanisms  are  used  in  conjunction  with  EDC  (Fig.  4(c,  d)),  the 
resulting  temperature  distribution  is  more  homogeneous, 
although  the  effect  of  H2  reactivity  is  visible  in  the  reduction  of 
the  “flame”  lift-off  length  with  respect  to  the  CH4  case.  As  for 
the  comparison  between  DRM-19  and  GRI-3.0,  a  deeper  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  air  jet  is  observed  with  GRI-3.0,  indicating  that 
a  higher  reactivity  is  predicted  by  the  DRM-19  mechanism. 

Similarly  to  the  methane  case,  a  better  understanding  of 
the  effect  of  combustion  models  and  kinetic  mechanisms  can 
be  gained  when  analyzing  the  temperature  profiles  at 
different  axial  locations  along  the  axis  (Fig.  4(e-g)).  It  can  be 


observed  how  the  use  of  the  ED/FR  model  results  in  a  signifi¬ 
cant  temperature  increase  in  the  near  burner  region,  at  an 
axial  distance  x  equal  to  0.075  m  (Fig.  4(e)).  This  behavior  can 
be  ascribed  to  the  high  reactivity  of  H2  resulting  from  the 
decoupled  treatment  of  CH4  and  H2  oxidation  processes, 
which  leads  to  the  early  oxidation  of  H2.  Moreover,  differently 
to  the  CH4  case,  the  temperature  profiles  predicted  by  the  EDC 
model  with  global  chemistry  significantly  diverge  from  those 
obtained  with  the  detailed  kinetic  mechanisms  in  the  region 
close  to  the  burner  exit,  thus  underlying  the  effect  of  H2 
reactivity,  enhanced  by  the  global  chemistry  approach.  Simi¬ 
larly  to  the  CH4  case,  the  discrepancies  between  the  global  and 
detailed  kinetic  approaches  increase  with  the  axial  distance 
resulting  in  the  overlap  of  the  temperature  profiles  given  by 
the  ED/FR  and  EDC  with  global  chemistry  for  x  =  0.25  m 
(Fig.  4(g)).  Again,  it  can  be  observed  how  the  DRM-19  and  GRI- 
3.0  mechanisms  provide  very  similar  results,  leading  to  radial 
temperature  profiles  almost  collapsing  onto  a  single  line. 
Small  differences,  below  10%  with  respect  to  the  GRI-3.0  case, 
are  observed  at  the  axial  location  x  =  0.15  m,  indicating  the 
earlier  ignition  predicted  by  the  DRM-19  mechanism  (Fig.  4(f)). 

4.2.  Effect  of  H2  addition  to  the  fuel 

Fig.  5(a-d)  compares  the  temperature  distributions  in  the 
burner  fed  with  mixtures  containing  mass  fractions  of  H2  up 
to  20%  (Runs  1,  4^6,  Table  1),  obtained  with  the  EDC 
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Fig.  5  -  Temperature  distribution  predicted  by  EDC  with  GRI-3.0  in  the  burner  fed  with  increasing  H2  mass  fraction  (Runs  1, 
4-6,  Table  1):  (a)  0%,  (b)  5.5%,  (c)  10%  and  (d)  20%.  Radial  profiles  of  temperature  at  different  axial  locations  along  the  axis,  i.e. 
(e)  x  =  0.075  m,  (f)  x  =  0.15  m,  (g)  x  =  0.25  m,  predicted  by  EDC  with  global  chemistry  and  GRI-3.0.  Burner  load:  13  kW. 
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combustion  model  and  the  GRI-3.0  kinetic  mechanism.  The 
contour  plots  show  that  the  addition  of  H2  determines 
the  increase  of  the  temperature  levels  in  the  burner  as  well  as 
the  reduction  of  the  lift-off  length  and  the  shift  of  the  reaction 
zone  towards  the  burner  exit.  The  temperature  increase  is  not 
only  due  to  the  higher  specific  energy  content  of  the  H2 
blended  fuel  with  respect  to  methane,  but  also  to  the  reduced 
radiation  losses  from  the  flame,  determined  by  the  decrease  of 
C02  formation  [27,28]. 

The  influence  of  the  kinetic  mechanisms  on  the  results  can 
be  assessed  by  comparing  the  radial  profiles  of  temperature  at 
different  heights  along  the  axis,  as  provided  by  the  global  and 
detailed  chemistry  approaches  (Fig.  5(e-g)).  It  can  be  observed 
how,  in  the  near  burner  region  (Fig.  5(e)),  the  use  of  a  global 
kinetic  scheme  determines  the  formation  of  temperature 
peaks  which  become  more  and  more  pronounced  as  the  H2 
content  in  the  fuel  increases.  Instead,  when  the  GRI-3.0 
mechanism  is  associated  to  the  EDC  model  (Fig.  5(e)),  no 
influence  of  H2  addition  on  the  temperature  profiles  is 
observed  at  the  axial  location  x  =  0.075  m,  the  temperature 
simply  increasing  from  the  air  inlet  temperature  to  the  recir¬ 
culating  flue  gases  temperature.  The  effect  of  H2  becomes 
relevant  for  both  the  kinetic  mechanisms  at  x  =  0.15  m 
(Fig.  5(f)).  The  radial  temperature  profiles  show,  for  both  cases, 
a  generalized  increase  of  the  temperature  levels  in  the  burner 
when  increasing  the  mass  fraction  of  H2  in  the  fuel  stream. 
Moreover,  H2  addition  causes  the  maximum  temperature  to 


shift  towards  the  burner  axis,  denoting  a  minor  penetration  of 
the  exhaust  gases  in  the  fresh  mixture,  due  to  the  higher 
reactivity  of  the  fuel.  Such  behavior  can  be  explained  by  the 
direct  effect  of  hydrogen  on  the  chain  carrying  radicals,  i.e.  H, 
O  and  OH,  which  globally  results  in  the  enhancement  of  the 
combustion  rate  of  methane  and  in  the  shortening  of  the 
visible  flame  length,  as  observed  experimentally  by  Chouduri 
and  Gollahalli  [28]  for  turbulent  jet  diffusion  flames. 

However,  it  should  be  underlined  how  the  detailed  mech¬ 
anism  predicts  temperature  levels  in  the  burner  far  below  the 
(unrealistic)  ones  given  by  the  global  approach,  and  provides 
a  significantly  more  uniform  temperature  distribution,  as  one 
would  expect  in  a  MILD  combustion  regime.  With  respect  to 
the  CH4  case,  the  EDC  with  the  GRI-3.0  mechanism  predicts  an 
increase  of  the  maximum  temperature  in  the  burner  by  150  K 
with  a  mass  fraction  of  H2  in  the  fuel  equal  to  20%,  whereas 
the  global  chemistry  approach  would  lead,  in  the  same 
conditions,  to  an  increase  higher  than  400  K.  Such  tempera¬ 
ture  increase  is  expected  to  affect  dramatically  the  estimated 
NO  emissions  from  the  burner,  as  described  in  the  following 
text.  The  effect  of  H2  on  the  burner  operation  is  also  visible 
from  the  contour  plots  of  OH  radical  in  the  burner  with 
increasing  H2  mass  fraction  (Runs  1,  4-6,  Table  1),  obtained 
with  the  EDC  model  and  the  GRI-3.0  mechanism  (Fig.  6(a-d)).  It 
is  clear  how  the  addition  of  H2  causes  an  increase  of  the  OH 
concentration  in  the  burner  and  the  formation  of  a  high 
reactivity  core,  as  shown  by  the  temperature  distributions 
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Fig.  6  -  OH  radical  distribution  predicted  by  EDC  with  GRI-3.0  in  the  burner  fed  with  increasing  H2  mass  fraction  (Runs  1, 4-6, 
Table  1):  (a)  0%,  (b)  5.5%,  (c)  10%  and  (d)  20%.  Radial  profiles  of  temperature  at  different  axial  locations  along  the  axis,  i.e.  (e) 
x  =  0.075  m,  (f)  x  =  0.15  m,  (g)  x  =  0.25  m,  predicted  by  EDC  with  DRM-19  and  GRI-3.0.  Burner  load:  13  kW. 
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Fig.  7  -  Axial  profile  at  r  =  0  of  OH  radical  and  CH20  species 
mass  fraction.  Runs  1,  4-6,  Table  1. 


(Fig.  5(a-d)).  Moreover,  the  profiles  of  OH  radical  mass  fraction 
(Fig.  6(e-g))  show  a  radial  spread  of  OH  when  increasing  the  H2 
in  the  fuel.  Such  behaviour  is  expected,  since  hydrogen 
increases  the  production  of  OH  through  the  chain  branching 
reactions  [29,30]. 

Finally,  regarding  the  comparison  between  DRM-19  and 
GRI-3.0,  the  radial  temperature  profiles  of  Fig.  6(e-g)  show  that 
the  two  kinetic  mechanisms  are  in  good  agreement,  being  the 
maximum  observed  differences  below  to  20%  (with  respect  to 
the  GRI-3.0  predictions).  This  can  be  considered  acceptable, 
especially  because  such  differences  are  reflected  in  discrep¬ 
ancies  on  the  predicted  temperature  fields  safely  below  10%. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  axial  profiles  of  the  OH  radical  and  CH20 
intermediate  species  mass  fractions,  with  a  H2  mass  fraction 
in  the  fuel  ranging  from  0  to  20%.  The  figure  confirms  the  main 
effect  of  H2  on  the  “flame”  structure  inside  the  burner.  When 
the  mass  fraction  of  H2  is  increased,  the  OH  peak  rises  and 
shifts  backward  along  the  axis.  The  existence  of  a  diffuse  and 
extended  reaction  zone  is  confirmed  by  the  axial  profiles  of  OH 
reaching  almost  a  plateau  value.  Moreover,  Fig.  7  clearly 
indicates  the  role  of  the  intermediate  species  CH20  as  “igni¬ 
tion  marker”,  in  contrast  to  the  “flame  marker”  OH,  as 
experimentally  observed  by  Medwell  et  al.  [5,6].  The  CH20 
peak  anticipates  the  OH  maximum  and  indicates  the  attach¬ 
ment  height  of  the  reaction  zone.  Again,  it  can  be  observed 
how  ignition  occurs  faster  when  H2  is  added  to  the  fuel. 


Measured  NO  [ppm  ] 

Fig.  8  -  Comparison  of  predicted  and  measured  NO 
emissions  in  the  flue  gases  (Runs  1-4,  Table  1). 


Table  2  lists  the  computed  maximum  temperatures  in  the 
burner  and  the  NO  emissions,  predicted  and  measured,  as 
a  function  of  the  H2  content  in  the  fuel  stream.  As  it  was  pointed 
out  in  Section  2,  there  is  no  access  to  the  burner  interior. 
Therefore,  the  numerical  models  adopted  can  be  assessed  only 
through  macro-indicators  such  as  the  NO  emissions  available  in 
the  experimental  measurements.  Moreover,  a  proper  prediction 
of  the  NO  trends  is  mandatory,  being  MILD  combustion  an 
appealing  technology  for  reducing  NOx  pollutants. 

It  can  be  observed  (Table  2)  how  the  maximum  temperature 
in  the  burner  increases  with  the  hydrogen  fraction  with  all  the 
turbulence/chemistry  interactions  models  and  kinetic  mech¬ 
anisms  used,  with  the  exception  of  the  case  corresponding  to 
a  H2  mass  fraction  equal  to  2%  (run  2,  Table  1).  However,  this 
experimental  run  was  performed  nearly  at  stoichiometric 
conditions,  thus  at  conditions  not  directly  comparable  to  runs 
1,  4-6.  Table  2  also  indicates  that,  following  the  maximum 
temperatures,  also  the  NO  emissions  show  a  generalized 
increasing  trend  with  the  H2  fraction.  Considering  only  the 
experimental  data,  it  can  be  observed  how  the  measured  NO 
emissions  are  almost  doubled,  from  ~  50  to  ~  100  ppmv  when 
increasing  the  H2  mass  fraction  from  0  to  5.5%.  Such  an 
increase  could  be  regarded  as  unacceptable  with  respect  to 
existing  environmental  regulation.  Then,  a  burner  modifica¬ 
tion  could  be  proposed,  by  reducing  the  air  inlet  cross  sectional 


Table  2  -  Computed  maximum  temperatures  and,  predicted  and  measured,  NO  emissions  with  different  combustion 
models  and  kinetic  mechanisms. 


Run 

Tmax  [K] 

NO  [ppmv] 

ED/FR 

EDC  1,2-Step 

EDC  DRM-19 

EDC  GRI-3.0 

ED/FR 

EDC  1,2-Step 

EDC  DRM-19 

EDC  GRI-3.0 

Exp 

1 

2510 

2345 

2082 

2100 

348 

276 

67 

79 

69 

2 

2488 

2324 

2092 

2107 

280 

105 

53 

58 

59 

3 

2558 

2377 

2115 

2132 

337 

128 

74 

87 

80 

4 

2635 

2492 

2114 

2130 

786 

291 

98 

109 

105 

5 

2690 

2710 

2170 

2160 

1266 

1244 

136 

158 

— 

6 

2720 

2765 

2243 

2250 

1655 

1810 

165 

192 

— 
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area  in  order  to  enhance  the  recirculation  of  exhaust  gases  in 
the  reaction  zone  and  the  dilution  effects  on  the  reacting 
mixture  [9].  Finally,  Table  2  underlines  that  the  EDC  model 
with  global  chemistry  results  in  higher  temperatures  and, 
consequently  NO  levels  with  respect  to  ED/FR,  when  the  H2 
mass  fraction  in  the  fuel  is  higher  than  5.5%. 

The  comparison  between  the  predicted  and  measured  NO 
emissions  (columns  VI-X,  Table  2)  is  shown  graphically  in 
Fig.  8.  It  can  be  clearly  observed  how  it  is  possible  to  get  close 
to  the  experimental  measurements  only  by  using  an  accurate 
description  of  turbulence-chemistry  interactions  and  chem¬ 
ical  kinetics.  In  all  cases,  the  ED/FR  and  EDC  models  with 
global  chemistry  lead  to  a  significant  overprediction  of  the  NO 
emissions.  For  instance,  when  using  the  EDC  model,  the  NO 


emissions  estimated  for  the  CH4  case  using  the  temperature 
field  given  by  the  global  kinetic  mechanism  were  about 
350  ppmv,  thus  much  larger  than  those  obtained  from  the 
temperature  field  provided  by  the  DRM-19  and  GRI-3.0,  i.e. 
~70  and  ~80ppmv  (the  NO  measured  value  was  79ppmv). 
This  effect  becomes  more  pronounced  when  H2  is  added  to  the 
fuel.  For  a  H2  mass  fraction  of  20%,  NO  emissions  of  about 
1810  ppmv  were  obtained  using  global  chemistry,  whereas  NO 
emissions  of  about  165  and  190  ppmv  were  obtained  from  the 
temperature  distributions  provided  by  the  DRM-19  and  GRI- 
3.0  mechanisms,  respectively. 

Fig.  8  seems  to  suggest  that  better  predictions  can  be  ach¬ 
ieved  with  the  DRM-19  mechanism.  However,  it  is  not  possible 
to  derive  any  conclusion  from  the  observed  behavior  as  this 
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Fig.  9  -  Effect  of  molecular  diffusion  on  the  radial  profiles  of  (a,  b)  H2  mass  fraction,  (c,  d)  C02  mass  fraction  and  (e,  f) 
temperature  at  different  axial  locations  along  the  burner  axis.  Combustion  model  and  kinetic  mechanism:  EDC  with  DRM- 
19.  Runs  1,  4-6,  Table  1. 
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could  be  imputed  to  the  overestimation  of  the  NO  rates  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  simplified  NO  formation  mechanism  adopted. 

Concluding,  the  analysis  of  the  computational  results  and 
their  comparison  to  the  experimental  data  suggest  that  the 
conditions  of  uniform  temperature  distribution,  characteristic 
of  the  MILD  combustion  regime,  allow  capturing  NO  trends 
even  with  a  simplified  NO  formation  model,  as  the  one  used  in 
the  present  work,  given  an  adequate  characterization  of  the 
temperature  distribution  in  the  burner.  Obviously,  the 
prerequisite  for  the  validity  of  such  a  result  is  that  the  NO 
formation  is  dominated  by  the  thermal  mechanism  and  that 
the  temperature  is  almost  uniform  inside  the  burner. 
However,  MILD  combustion  typically  occurs  at  lower 
temperatures  so  that  other  mechanisms,  such  as  the  N20 
route,  may  become  dominant  [31].  Moreover,  when  hydrogen 
is  added  to  the  fuel,  the  NNH  path  may  play  a  significant  role 
[32].  In  such  cases  the  simple  NO  formation  approach  adopted 
in  the  present  study  could  be  inadequate  and  other  solutions, 
as  CFD  kinetic  post-processing  techniques  [33]  could  be 
considered.  Anyhow,  a  good  estimation  of  the  temperature 
field  through  a  proper  choice  of  kinetic  mechanisms  and 
combustion  models  represents  a  fundamental  prerequisite,  as 
it  is  addressed  in  the  present  study. 

4.3.  Effect  of  molecular  diffusion 

Fig.  9  shows  the  effect  of  molecular  diffusion  on  the  (a,  b)  H2,  (c, 
d)  C02  and  (e,  f)  temperature  radial  profiles  at  two  different  axial 
locations  along  the  axis.  It  can  be  observed  (Fig.  9(a,  b))  that  the 
laminar  diffusion  has  some  influences  on  the  H2  distribution  in 
the  burner,  when  the  H2  content  in  the  fuel  is  higher  than  10%. 
The  maximum  difference  between  the  radial  profiles  obtained 
with  and  without  differential  diffusion  effects  are  observed  at 
the  axial  location  x  =  0.15  m  and  are  of  the  order  of  15%,  for  a  H2 
mass  fraction  equal  to  0.2.  However,  this  affects  very  slightly 
the  distribution  of  the  major  species,  such  as  C02,  and 
temperature.  In  fact,  Fig.  9(c-f)  points  out  how  the  variations  in 
the  radial  profiles  of  C02  and  temperature,  when  including  the 
effects  of  molecular  diffusivity,  are  negligible,  being  in  all  cases 
lower  than  5%.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  behaviour  observed  by 
Christo  and  Dally  [13],  who  found  the  differential  diffusion  to 
play  a  major  role  in  the  numerical  simulation  of  a  jet  issuing  in 
a  hot  diluted  coflow.  However,  the  different  findings  of  the 
present  study  could  be  ascribed  to  the  intense  recirculation  and 
to  the  enhanced  turbulence  levels  in  the  burner,  which  have 
a  direct  effect  on  the  turbulent  viscosity  and,  therefore,  on  the 
turbulent  contrbution  to  the  diffusive  flux.  Such  consideration 
was  quantitatively  confirmed  by  the  analysis  of  the  distribution 
of  the  H2  molecular  to  effective  diffusion  ratio  inside  the 
combustion  chamber.  The  turbulent  contribution  was  found  to 
be  dominant  in  the  near  burner  region,  where  the  ignition 
process  takes  place,  representing  around  85%  of  the  effective 
diffusion  coefficient  for  the  20%  hydrogen  case. 


5.  Conclusions 

A  numerical  and  experimental  investigation  of  a  burner 
operating  in  MILD  combustion  regime  and  fed  with  methane 
and  methane-hydrogen  mixtures  has  been  presented. 


Results  showed  the  major  role  played  by  the  turbulence- 
chemistry  interactions  models  and  kinetic  mechanisms  in  the 
simulation  of  the  MILD  combustion  regime. 

In  particular,  the  ED/FR  model  was  found  to  be  unable  to 
capture  the  volumetric  features  of  MILD  combustion,  leading 
to  maximum  temperatures  in  the  burner  close  to  the  adiabatic 
flame  temperature.  Similarly,  the  EDC  model  with  global 
chemistry  was  found  to  perform  unsatisfactory,  being 
extremely  sensitive  to  the  addition  of  H2  to  the  fuel  stream  and 
leading  to  temperature  profiles  overlapping  those  given  by  the 
ED/FR  in  the  far  burner  region.  On  the  other  hand,  the  EDC  with 
detailed  chemistry  provided  results  showing  a  more  uniform 
distribution  of  temperature  as  well  as  the  extension  of  the 
reaction  zone  to  a  large  portion  of  the  available  volume  in  the 
burner,  as  it  would  be  expected  in  a  MILD  combustion  regime. 
Moreover,  the  temperature  increase  due  to  H2  addition  to  the 
fuel,  as  provided  by  the  detailed  chemistry  approach,  was 
substantially  limited  with  respect  to  the  global  approach, 
leading  to  a  reduced  increase  of  the  NO  emissions,  as  shown  by 
the  experimental  data.  On  conclusion,  the  conditions  of  high 
dilution  and  enhanced  mixing  which  characterize  MILD 
combustion,  determine  the  combustion  and  chemistry  models 
to  play  a  major  role  in  the  numerical  modeling.  In  particular, 
the  addition  of  hydrogen  results  in  very  complex  oxidation 
behaviors,  which  need  to  be  addressed  with  detailed  kinetic 
mechanisms. 

As  far  as  the  NO  emissions  are  concerned,  a  rather  simple 
mechanism  based  on  a  one-step  equation  integrated  over 
a  PDF  of  temperature,  for  both  the  prompt  and  thermal  NO, 
was  found  to  perform  satisfactory  when  coupled  with  the  EDC 
model  and  detailed  chemistry.  This  is  due  to  the  relatively 
high  temperatures  which  characterize  the  operation  of  the 
present  burner  and  make  the  NO  formation  dominated  by  the 
thermal  mechanism. 

Finally,  the  role  of  the  molecular  diffusivity  on  temperature 
and  major  species  distribution  in  the  burner  was  found  to  be 
negligible,  leading  to  variations  below  5%  in  all  cases, 
although  a  visible  effect  was  observed  for  the  distribution  of 
highly  diffusing  species,  such  as  H2,  when  the  H2  mass  frac¬ 
tion  was  above  10%.  The  results  obtained  are  not  to  be 
considered  applicable  to  MILD  combustion  in  general,  being 
strictly  related  to  the  particular  burner  geometry  and  opera¬ 
tion  which  ensures  the  MILD  regime  (exhausts  recirculation 
and  oxidant  dilution). 
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